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HISTORICAL NOTE 


It was in 1681 that Betty’s Cove and West River Monthly 
Meetings first planned a building to house the many Friends who 
came the many miles to attend Half-Yearly Meetings—all by 
water for there was no other transportation. It was for this reason 


that.the frugal second floor dormitory space was provided. 


The Old Meeting House was still unfinished when, on the 
24th Day, 8th Month, 1684 the first Meeting assembled here. That 
was by old style calendar so the date was probably in October, 
not August. The building was not finished till November 1685 
and not till 1693 did Betty’s Cove Meeting, after approval by Half- 
Yearly Meeting, agree to move to this location. The ancient 
building has been so used ever since, its unadorned, hand-hewn 
spareness constantly reminding of the essential simplicity of 


Friends Faith and Practice. 


The most prominent Practice of Friends, the most conspicu- 
ous carrying of Beliefs into Action through the ages, has been 
given clarity and emphasis by the American Friends Service 
Committee’s great report, “Speak Truth to Power.” Third Haven 
Meeting concluded that this day’s gathering should be less a cele- 
bration of a physical event than a use of this event to commemo- 
rate a great ethical and spiritual idea. So it has chosen as the 


theme of this day’s gathering, “Speak Truth to Power.” 


MORNING MEETING FOR WORSHIP 
Looking Back 


Recorded from the ministry of Kenneth L. Carroll, 
Professor of Religion, Southern Methodist University, Dallas. 


In 1659, 300 years ago, the first Quakers came to Talbot 
County, Maryland. Over 290 years ago they built their first 
meeting house at Betty’s Cove near “North Bend,” the old Dixon 
home on Miles River. This was the earliest Quaker meeting house 
erected in the United States and the first church of any denomi- 
nation to be built in Talbot County. In 1684, 275 years ago, the 
present meeting house, Third Haven, stood about completed. 
Today we are commemorating the 275th anniversary of the first 
meeting held in this building, which is the oldest frame meeting 
house in America. 


For many years I have studied the history of this meeting 
house and of the people who worshiped here. As I look back over 
their long past, I feel that there are three things which have 
meant a great deal to me and which helped me as I made the 
religious pilgrimage that led me to Quakerism. For these I feel 
truly thankful. . 


I have, first, a deep sense of gratitude for the simple and 
strong faith of those who built this meeting house, a faith in a 
God of love who still reveals Himself to those who wait in quiet- 
ness. This was not a God who had spoken once and for all, whose 
truth was to be found only within the covers of an ancient orien- 
tal book or in a fourth-century creed; but He was a God with 
whom man could communicate directly rather than through a 
priest or mediator. And so today we find no pulpit and no altar 
in this old building, but only a plain room in which we gather in 
holy expectancy. 


The strength of the faith of these early Friends has also 
expressed itself in the lasting quality of this old frame building, 
which has withstood the ravages of time. The great storms 
through the years have passed and have left the building standing. 
Twice it has been threatened by fire, but both times it escaped 
with little damage. In the 1820’s the Meeting decided to abandon 
this place of worship and build a new meeting house in the nearby 
town of Easton. A lot was purchased, and bricks were bought. 
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For some reason the new meeting house was not erected, and the 
bricks and the lot were eventually sold. Seventy-five or eighty 
years ago, when the new brick meeting house next door was built, 
this old place of worship once again narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion. Only the appeal of an elderly Friend and his offer to 
provide the much-needed new roof saved the building from being 
pulled down. And so today it still stands as a reminder of the 
strong and simple faith of its founders. 


I feel, second, very grateful for the lives of many of the early 
Friends who worshiped here. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, generally a time of low morality and religious interest, 
there were many here who had a glimpse of what true religion 
involves, a love of God and a love of neighbor. They knew this 
to be a love which changes or transforms a person so that he 
is no longer self-centered and selfish but becomes God-centered, 
loving, and outgoing. The Meeting’s minutes, which begin in 
1676, are full of concerns for the unfortunate: the widow, the 
orphan, the insane, the poor, the Indian, and the slave. These 
were concerns for both the physical and the spiritual needs of 
their fellow man. 


It has been an inspiration to me to discover such men as 
William Dixon who, 250 years ago, was the first man in this area 
to free his slaves and give them land and provisions for their new 
life of freedom. I feel thankful also for the lives of those 
members who went forth from time to time as “Friends in the 
ministry,” people such as Mary Berry, John Regester, and Susan- 
nah Bartlett. These were people who traveled long distances 
under primitive conditions in answer to the demands they felt 
placed upon them. Truly these were people who listened to the 
voice of the One True Shepherd and went forth to do His bidding. 


I am grateful, third, for the lives of the many famous travel- 
ing Quakers who, through the centuries, have come here to wor- 
ship. It sometimes helps me to think of those who have waited 
here in silence as we ourselves have done this morning, people 
such as Samuel Bownas, Thomas Chalkley, John Churchman, 
John Fothergill, Elias Hicks, William Penn, Thomas Story, 
George Whitehead, and John Woolman. Practically every well- 
known Quaker of ancient or modern times has found his way 
here at one time or another. 


The greatest of these many visitors was John Woolman, who 
is universally considered to be the most outstanding product of 
American Quakerism. In my own mind there is no doubt that he 
is the most significant Christian that America has produced. 
And I believe that he, more than any other American, was re- 
sponsible for the ultimate disappearance of slavery in America. 
John Woolman first visited this Meeting in 1748 and came again 
in 1766 (when he made his famous foot journey through Dela- 
ware and Maryland), seeking to awaken Quakers to the evils of 
slavery. 


Whenever I think of John Woolman, it is always in connec- 
tion with the beatitude “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the sons of God.” Truly Woolman was a peace- 
maker and a son of God (that is, one who shows the moral quali- 
ties of God in his own life). Here was a man who sought to 
awaken the consciences of people to all that separates man from 
God or from his fellow man. He knew that pride, selfishness, 
arrogance, desire for selfish profit, and wishing to live at the 
expense of others are things which creep into the heart almost 
before we know it. And, having crept in, they take root and grow, 
crowding out the good that should be within us. Eventually they 
bring forth their fruit in the form of oppression, slavery, and war. 
They are, therefore, to be rooted out and eradicated. 


Today we need to recover the outlook and spirit of John 
Woolman. The results of the last war are all around us. While 
we in America escaped much of the destruction of life and prop- 
erty that the rest of the world experienced, many of the other 
evils that escaped from this Pandora’s box of war have come 
home to roost: high taxes spent mostly to support past or future 
wars, increasing immorality, juvenile delinquency, crime, ete. 
Today the threat of an even greater war is with us. 


This past spring there was a very interesting television 
presentation of “The Human Comedy,” a story of a boy of four- 
teen who is suddenly thrust from childhood to adulthood by the 
death of his father and the drafting of his brother. As the new 
breadwinner of the family, he takes a job as a messenger boy for 
the telegraph company. Delivering news of combat deaths to 
bereaved families makes him really aware for the first time of 
the suffering and loneliness in the world. One of the most moving 
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scenes in the entire production is that in which he tells his mother 
of this discovery and asks the question, “Does the loneliness come 
from the war?” The mother answers, “No, the loneliness does not 
come from the war. The war comes from the loneliness.” 


There is a real truth here. War does come from loneliness. 
Man is a lonely being who has never learned to live with solitude. 
And so he has tried many ways to escape from his loneliness. He 
must, however, learn to accept solitude and be alone with God if 
he is to be at home with his fellow man. 


As I look back through the history of Third Haven Meeting, 
I feel especially grateful—for here were people who had learned 
to accept solitude, so that they came to know God and to be at 
home with their fellow man. 


KENNETH L. CARROLL 
Professor of Religion, Southern Methodist University 


AFTERNOON MEETING 


Louis F. Coffin 
Clerk of Third Haven Meeting. 


It is indeed a pleasure to welcome so many friends and mem- 
bers of Third Haven on this beautiful day, which is just about 275 
years from the day on which the first monthly meeting was held 
in this building. If you will look at the cover of your program 
you may wonder why it says, “Third Haven Meeting Religious 
Society of Friends Now of Easton, Maryland.” This is because 
the town of Easton was not established until more than 100 years 
after this building was built. 


Our program today is not a celebration. It is a commemora- 
tion based on the theme, “Speak Truth to Power.” In other words 
that might mean to have the courage of your just convictions and 
speak them out to those in authority and act on them. This thesis 
will be depicted for us historically at the time of slavery and also 
at the time of the early beginnings of Quakerdom in this Coun- 
try, and will conclude with a challenge for the present and the 
future. 


“Speak Truth to Power,” published by The American Friends 
Service Committee, is a Quaker search for an alternative to vio- 
lence, a study of international conflict. It is a very mature, very 
powerful booklet, and we are very glad for those of our friends 
who are seriously interested to take a copy. 


We will now begin our program by hearing from Edward 
Tylor Miller, better known as “Ted,” a lifelong member and 
attender of Third Haven Meeting. He will talk on “Vignettes and 
Recollections of Third Haven Meeting House”—Ted Miller. 


Mr. Miller 


Dear friends, and I say that not in the narrow sense, Quakers 
or other friends as well, I say it is a pleasure to be with you on a 
historic occasion such as this. Probably no Christian Sect, no 
branch of the Christian Faith, and for that matter I guess of any 
of the great Non-Christian world religions, places less emphasis 
on material things then we of the Society of Friends. In fact, it is 
almost looked upon with disapproval to emphasize monuments, 
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relics, charms, tokens or shrines. It doesn’t seem to fit into the 
normal picture of Friends as they have grown to be under ordi- 
nary circumstances. I suppose that is partially due to the fact 
that stress throughout the history of the Society has been laid on 
the spiritual and upon the intangible things that go to make life 
and religion something that isn’t of the flesh or physical. I sup- 
pose also the Commandment about “graven images” had its effect 
in the format that grew up. 


But, be that as it may, we are meeting today in a shrine, a 
shrine, dear friends, that has a deep significance to many of us, 
and I think to most people who come within these walls. It is not 
because of any dramatic or history shaking event that took place 
in this locale. It is not because of any outstanding work of nature, 
any unsual natural scene. It is not because of any dramatic event 
that occurred here, such as at Calvary or Mecca or at Lourdes or 
Fatima, but it has become a shrine in a peculiarly Quaker sort of 
a way. 


I think it has come about because of the associations, the in- 
tangible things that have gone on in this environment to such an 
extent that even strangers I have noted feel a peculiar almost 
tangible something in the atmosphere here in this quiet building 
and church yard. Something that is sensed not only by those of 
us who have been here often, but by the passing guest or stranger. 
That strange alchemy is developed because of the events and the 
people that have worshipped here rather than dramatic events 
that have occurred within these historic walls. I think that if I 
may quote lines that were read here on a similar occasion twenty- 
five years ago by our late good friend, James Dixon, it will 
express the thought I have in mind, “If love and strength and 
dauntless truth can shed an incense round, then these are conse- 
crated walls and this is Holy ground.” 


The people, who have lived, labored and worked here have 
had some strange influence, perhaps this may sound mystic, but 
at any rate I don’t know how to explain it otherwise. 


A good many years ago when, for the first time I went be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, and that was a good many years ago (it 
was before Winston Churchill had even coined the phrase “Iron 
Curtain”), | remember that the Soviet effort to discredit religion, 
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the anti-religious campaign, was at its height. The great cathe- 
drals and churches of old Russia had been turned into museums 
of anti-religious propaganda and exhibits to discredit organized or 
any sort of religion or belief in the hereafter. One of them I 
remember particularly, was on display in one of the great 
cathedrals in Moscow. It was a glass case containing the ancient 
remains of two human bodies, you might call mummies. They 
were not artificially created but by some freak of nature had been 
rather remarkably preserved. One was a treasured relic of the 
Russian Church, or had been. It was the body of a long departed 
Saint, and right along side of it and equally gruesome were the 
remains of an Eskimo that had been found somewhere in Siberia. 
The purpose of the exhibit, of course, was to point out the fact 
that the state of preservation of the Holy man had nothing to do 
with the life he had led or his Holiness; that the heathen savage 
or barbarian was equally well preserved and perhaps even a little 
better. 


That did not shock my Quaker thinking, little as I approved 
of the anti-religious campaign or what it was designed to accom- 
plish. Here at Third Haven we have the converse of that situation 
in some ways which I find rather significant. As most of us know 
the site here was selected because it was close to a fine harbor 
and navigable waters so that the people nearby and from more 
distant shores of the Chesapeake could come here by boat. On 
the other hand we know full well that frame construction has al- 
ways been considered something that was rather perishable, par- 
ticularly in earlier times. 


I would like to read you, incidentally, the thoughts the peo- 
ple had on this point seventy-five years ago, when the 200th anni- 
versary was being commemorated. The lines I will read you were 
taken from an article that was written by Wilson- Tylor for the 
similar occasion 75 years ago, and he is speaking of this building 
that we are in now. And in that article he wrote, “Today we pay 
our parting tribute of respect to this feeble structure.” And 
again he goes on to say, “Its work is over. Its tottering frame 
must crumble to the dust. No more will we mingle beneath its 
roof in silent worship, but as a garment have we cast it aside for- 
ever. Farewell the house of our Fathers! Farewell!” That’s 
the end of the quote. 


Apparently, according to the records, this building was more 
or less condemned by the Friends more than a hundred years 
ago and you can see from Wilson Tylor’s writing of 75 years 
ago it was considered on its last legs and was just about through. 
But oddly enough, on the other hand we think of the mountains 
and the seas and the elements of our earth as being more or less 
permanent and yet as we look around here today—where is a 
nearby harbor? Where are the navigable waters? In fact, where 
are any waters, any tidewaters anywhere around here? Yet this 
frail wooden structure that had been marked for extinction 
decades ago still stands here, firm, solid, with not very much evi- 
dence of upkeep, maintenance or too many scars over the years. 
Now, I don’t say that that indicates anything miraculous, mystic 
or what not. I don’t know. Maybe we Quakers have missed some- 
thing there too, because it is passing strange isn’t it, that there is 
no harbor, but this frame building still survives. 


At any rate it has a place in the hearts of many people 
throughout the land. The people that made this atmosphere that 
you can almost feel were a cross section of this entire community 
over the years. They were people of all walks of life. They were 
a part of this community and a part of the world in which they 
lived. Oh, it is true, that the voices that have resounded in this 
room included many famous world figures, the William Penns, the 
Fothergills, the Wolmans, Hicks, and others too many to men- 
tion. 


Also many of the finest names among the local citizenry— 
Whenlock Christison, and the like that gained national renown, 
and the forebearers of countless distinguished Eastern Shore fami- 
lies, the Dickinsons, the Gorsuchs, the Whites, the Dixons, the 
Bartletts, the Kemps, to mention only a few. 


The meeting records are rosters of prominent family names 
that have been well known here and have contributed much to 
the community, state and nation. One colorful figure I well re- 
member in my earlier youth was that of Dr. Isaac A. Barber, 
whose parents lie here in the little church yard. Dr. Barber was 
a very busy and active physician in the local community. He was 
the president of a bank. He also had the time to be very active 
in the affairs of the Friends Meeting and he was active in state 
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and national politics. He was elected and served in the 55th Con- 
gress of the United States. But to me the headline names are not 
necessarily the significant ones. It used to amaze me the quality 
and the type of thought that would be expressed in these sur- 
roundings by the plain members of the congregation that were 
farmers, watermen or were just average citizens. 


Many of them were painfully lacking in education, even ac- 
cording to the standards of those days, but somehow when they 
would arise in Meeting they would be transformed in some way 
and my youthful and highly critical mind was amazed at the 
strength and the quality of their addresses, the vocabulary and the 
thoughts behind the words often were so well expressed that the 
delivery would have done credit to a recognized and accomplished 
orator. It was rather typical after hearing one or more of these 
impromptu speakers, if some neighbor would say, “Thy remarks 
were awiully good, or I so enjoyed what thee had to say in Meet- 
ing.” The response would usually be something like this. “I am 
happy that I was permitted to bring a worthwhile message.” The 
individual considered, without any doubt about it, that he was 
moved by the Spirit, that the credit was due some other source, 
some outside influence. There was no question about that. 


Of course, we also over the years of my childhood and since, 
have had, as we have today, highly trained and very gifted speak- 
ers who have honored us by visiting us or lived here. We have a 
treat in store for us later, just along that line. But it was not 
always those people that impressed me as a child or as a young 
man, as much as some of the thoughts that originated from those 
people I have mentioned whose lack of what we would consider 
higher education did not seem to have the slightest influence or 
deterring effect on eloquent expressions of their convictions. 

Sometimes these halls have resounded to other than the en- 
tirely abstract type of sermon. There have been occasions no 
doubt over the years when things were fairly acrimonious. The 
ereat issues of the day have been discussed here—Revolution, 
Indian affairs, slavery, civil war and all the problems of the times 
and they were not always conducted in an atmosphere of rarified 
calm. 


I remember one occasion when I was attending services here. 
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It was 1917 and the speaker was a very distinguished Baltimore 
Friend, and a fine orator. He made an impassioned sermon in the 
course of the meeting on the evils of war and the sins of armed 
conflict and of bearing arms. Frankly, I was sitting in the congre- 
gation in the uniform of an officer of the United States Army. 
(In those days army regulations were such that members of the 
armed services were required to wear a uniform at all times.) 
As the speaker warmed up I was keenly embarrassed. I began to 
feel that the eyes of everyone were boring into the back of my 
head and I expect I changed a color or two. But at any rate, when 
the eminent speaker finished and sat down he was followed very 
shortly by another elderly gentleman from the audience, (not the 
audience, I guess that is the wrong term at a Friends Meeting), 
but anyhow, from the body of the meeting, and this other gentle- 
man arose and spoke along these lines. He talked about the be- 
lief of Friends in the still small voice of conscience and that that 
voice would speak to one and guide him into making decisions. 
That the role of individuals was necessarily different, but that if 
as Friends we would listen to that still small voice and do what it 
said, we couldn’t do wrong. Then he went on to suggest if that 
still voice says to one, “You should take up arms and fight for 
your country,” then as a good Friend that was the thing to do. 
Well, of course, I felt less conspicuous in uniform after that. I 
found out later that the speaker that had arisen from the body of 
the meeting was a brother of the former speaker. I also found out 
that he had served in the Union Army during the Civil War. Yes, 
I felt better. 


I remember a few years later another very distinguished, very 
eloquent, and fiery Friend spoke here and delivered a rather 
vitriolic talk, a tirade on the evils of men in public life. His 
particular emphasis was how bad it was for the country to be run 
by politicians, by soldiers and lawyers. Well, I had not been 
guilty of being involved in politics at that early date, but I had 
been a soldier and it was well known to everybody that I was an 
active lawyer, and the spirit almost moved me to arise and re- 
spond. The speaker wound up his discussion of the evils of 


modern men in public life by saying what we needed was men 
like Abraham Lincoln. I would have liked to have pointed out to 
the speaker the fact that it was pretty well known that Lincoln 
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had been a soldier, that he was a very distinguished politician and 
an excellent lawyer, but I held my fire. 


Countless happenings have been lost with the passing of time, 
Unchronicled events and minor tragedies all too heart shaking 
to those involved, played their part in building up the atmos- 
phere we have here. 


My recollection goes back to First Day Schools that were 
held a good many years ago. Some of my good friends here today 
remember those days. I am sure they do. I sometimes think that 
juvenile delinquency existed even in those rather sacred sur- 
roundings because Heaven knows that some of the things that 
went on were hardly in keeping with the dignity of the old tra- 
ditions. The wild scrambles that used to occur through this build- 
ing then not in use! The “new” meeting house across the way 
was the scene of most of our activities in those days. But there 
were many games that took place above these rafters, and all the 
more exciting because forbidden. There was also great excite- 
ment when a new grave was opened in the little church yard 
here because it was likely to dig into three or four other un- 
marked graves. (As you know, our early Friends did not put up 
head stones.) And even more or equally thrilling, once in a 
while in plowing in the nearby fields beyond the present grave- 
yard, a horse or mule would fall into an ancient grave to the 
delight of us kids. After First Day School was over we would 
be taken into the formal Meeting, and I regret to say that on 
more than one occasion a frog, or garter snake would appear 
mysteriously in the aisle and upset the decorum of the meeting. 
I also remember more than once, one of the smaller and thinner 
members of the class would somehow succeed in squeezing under 
the bench and escaping unnoticed before the very eyes of the 
elders. Then we had a game, yes, I will have to tell you about 
it although I didn’t mean to go into these ancient scandals, The 
way the game worked was this — The children of the First Day 
School Class would be ushered into the Meeting at the start 
of the silent or formal meeting. There was a custom for the secre- 
tary to call the roll, and the children were encouraged to respond 
by giving an appropriate text, something from poets or the scrip- 
tures when his name was called. Willie Jones would get up and 
say, “Love Thy Neighbor as Thyself,” or Catherine Smith would 
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respond, “The Lord is My Shepherd,” and sit down instead of 
answering “present” or “here.” That was the approved way. From 
this the game developed. It was a sort of a penalty and forfeiture 
scheme. Two members of the class, two school mates, would 
enter into a pact. A book, the Bible or some book of poems or 
quotations would be selected as the source. Then each one would 
pick out a quotation for the other one to respond with from 
the chosen book. The stakes were high, the bets were heavy. If 
one answered with what she or he had been given to say and 
the other didn’t the penalty had to be paid by the one defaulting. 
It might be eating a live fishing worm or perhaps paying a dime 
or sometimes a lesser penalty, but it became quite serious. As we 
all know there are many sections and verses in the Bible which 
if picked out of context are highly inappropriate and some are 
verging on the risque. As more and more of these were discovered 
there were more and more draws. And so eventually the stale- 
mates that resulted did away with the value of the sport. (While 
1 am letting my hair down I might as well tell this too). 1 remem- 
ber one of the responses that I had occasion to make. It may be 
that Lottie Trippe will remember it too. Some of you people 
were probably around. As a result of one of those dares, when my 
name was called by the clerk, I remember rising calmly and say- 
ing, and I quote, “He as takes, what isn’t his’n, when he is catched, 
gets sent to prison.” I remember also the rather startled look on 
the faces of those present. Parents and teachers had their prob- 
lems in those days. But, be that as it may, there is some strange al- 
chemy, some strange effect about this old place of worship, where 
people have lived and loved and labored for two and three-quarter 
centuries within these same walls. Its voice is silent. It stands 
mute, But somehow to me it has a quality of expression. As we 
learn more about science, perhaps we will learn more about 
thought and the Spirit and the “still small voice.” To me some- 
thing emanates from here that is akin to the radar beacon that 
carries aircraft through space, dark and light, through fog and 


storm. It is not heard, it is not seen, it is not felt, but it is there. 
And I think that in that sense, though it is silent, that old Meeting 


House carries out our theme today, “Speak Truth to Power.” 


In closing, I would like to again go back to lines written about 


this structure that James Dixon read here twenty-five years ago. 
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They go like this: 
“And so I find it well to come 
For deeper rest to this still room 
The world, that time and sense have known 
Falls off and leaves us God alone.” 


EDWARD TYLOR MILLER 


TWO PLAYLETS 


Prepared and directed and produced by friends and members 
of Third Haven Meeting. 


A FRIEND TO FUGITIVES SPEAKS 
TRUTH TO POWER 


Playlet No. 1 in One Act 


Characters: U. S. Judge Willard Hall; U. S. Attorney Harrison; 
Court Crier; U. S. Marshal Bishop; Thomas Garrett, a 
Quaker farmer. 

The final lines of Thomas Garrett are quoted from life. 

Scene: A Courtroom in Delaware. 


Time: The late 1850's. 


Stage Setting: Judge’s bench is upper facing bench. Clerk’s desk 
is lower facing bench at right. Witness stand is lower facing 
bench at left. Attorney and Garrett speak from floor directly 
below facing bench and face the judge only obliquely. 


Enter all except Judge, and take seats. 
Clerk: All rise. 
Enter the Judge as all rise. 


Clerk: Oye, Oye, Oye; all persons having business before the hon- 
orable the Judges of The United States Circuit Court sitting 
in Sussex County, Delaware, will now draw nigh and give 
your attention. Gentlemen of the Jury and members of the 
Bar please attend. This court is now in session. God save 
the United States of America and this honorable Bench. 


Judge: (Bored) What is our first case? 


Clerk: The people versus Thomas Garrett, your Honor. 


Judge: (Interested) Read the charge. 


Clerk: (Puts on glasses, reads) Thomas Garrett, you are charged 
with the harboring, feeding, clothing and secretly conveying 
fugitive slaves from south of the Maryland border to other 
persons in Pennsylvania resulting in the escape of such fugi- 
tives to Canada, all in violation of an Act of Congress of The 
United States of America, dated the 12th day of September 
1850 and prohibiting any act of assistance to any slave at- 
tempting to escape from his owner and requiring any per- 
son with knowledge of such attempted escape to report same 
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Participants in first playlet, left to right: Frank Ziegler, Jr., as Thomas Garrett; William H. Norris, Jr. as U. S. 
Marshal: Charles E. Wheeler as Judge Willard Hall; Thomas Bartlett as Court Crier; Dr. E. C. H. Schmidt as U. S. 


Attorney. 


to Federal Authorities and further providing severe penalties 
for its violation. 3 

Judge: Is the defendant represented by counsel? 

Garrett: I shall act as my own counsel. 

Judge: Mr. Garrett, you have heard the charge. How do you 
plead, guilty or not guilty? 

Garrett: Guilty, Judge. 

Judge: Present your evidence, Mr. Harrison. 

Harrison: Marshal Bishop take the stand. 

(The Marshal steps to the witness stand.) 

Harrison: Your full name? 

Bishop: John L. Bishop. 

Harrison: Where do you live? 


Bishop: Middletown. 


Harrison: What is your occupation? 


Bishop: I am United States Marshall for the district, including 
Sussex County. 


Harrison: Please tell the court in your own words of any occa- 
sion you have had to meet the defendant in connection with 
the charge. 


Bishop: (With some pride) I had many reports over the last year 
of the Defendant’s activity in the “Underground Railway.” 
So I hid in the marsh on his farm on the night of October 4th 
near a path that looked well used to a small cabin about a 
furlong within the marsh. 


Harrison: What time was that? 


Bishop: About 11 o’clock. This defendant came from the cabin 
leading two negro men. They were eating something they 
had in their hands. I followed as he carried them to his farm 
wagon. There he told them to climb in and cover themselves 
with corn fodder. Then he drove off east. 


Harrison: What did you do then? 


Bishop: When I got to my horse I followed with muffled hooves 
along the road. The defendant drove them to Lewes. There 
he guided the Negroes to a sloop waiting at the wharf. I rode 
up and challenged the defendant and the captain of the 
sloop and they said as how they was sailing the Negroes to 
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Chester, Pa. I asked the Negroes where they come from and 
they said from Accomac, Virginia, where they were owned 


by Mark Dryden. 
Harrison: Very good! Then what did you do? 


Bishop: I then ordered the Defendant to come back with me after 
leaving the Negroes in the Lewes Jail. He came in his wagon 
without making any trouble. 


Harrison: Thank you—step down. 


Judge: Mr. Garrett, what have you to say to this? 


Garrett: Thou knowest it is all true, Judge. There is some of God 
in every man, Judge, white or black. If some misguided 
planter in Virginia chooses to hold any man a slave he is en- 
slaving the Lord and it is my duty to help to free the slave. 


Judge: Mr. Garrett, it is the Law of the Land which you violated 
and you took knowingly the risk of suffering the punishment 
it prescribes. 


Garrett: If wayward man made such a law I cannot be at fault. I 
can obey only a higher law made by God. To obey God’s Law 
is full as honorable as for our forefathers in 1776 to find that 
the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God justified resistance 
to the tyranny of King George. 


Judge: Mr. Garrett, the Court finds you guilty of the offense 
charged. I remind you that this is the third time you have 
been before this Court for violation of the same law. I sen- 
tence you to pay a fine of $1,000 and to six months in jail, as 
well as to the statutory $1,000 in civil damages. Because you 
must work your farm, however, I shall suspend the jail sen- 
tence. 

Garrett: Judge, thou hast left me not a dollar; but I wish to say 
to thee and to all in this courtroom that if anyone knows a 
fugitive who wants a shelter and a friend, send him to 
Thomas Garrett and he will befriend him. 


Off Stage Voice: That we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain, that this Nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom; and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people shall not perish from the earth. 


(Exeunt omnes down the aisle.) 
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SHE SPOKE TRUTH TO POWER 
Playlet No. 2 


In three scenes and epilogue 


Characters: (in order of appearance) Marshal of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony; John Endicott, Governor of the same; 
William Robinson, a Friend lately arrived from England; 
Marmaduke Stephenson, a Friend late from Barbados; Mary 
Dyer, a Friend, wife of William Dyer of Newport, R. I.; Ezra, 
a youth of Boston Town; Hope, a maid of Boston Town. 


* * *% * 
John Greenleaf Whittier, Quaker poet. 


Note: The words spoken in this playlet by the three Quakers, and 
in the main by the Governor in their presence, are quoted 
verbatim from official records of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony and from “New England Judged,” a contemporary 
report to the Crown, as told in Rufus M. Jones’ book, “The 
Quakers in the American Colonies” and that of Elizabeth 
Braithwaite Emmot, “A Short History of Quakerism.” 


Time: 1659-60. 
Place: Boston Town in Massachusetts Bay Colony. 


Scene I: The General Court of Massachusetts, 19th October 
1659, morning. 


(Enter from rear the Marshal and Gov. Endicott, walking up the 

aisle as the Governor speaks.) 

Endicott: What is the occasion, Marshal, of this Special Session 
of the General Court? 


Marshal: Your excellency, we have arrested William Robinson, 
Marmaduke Stephenson and Mary Dyer, professed Quakers 
all, who were banished from this colony last month on pain 
of death for violation of the laws enacted by this General 
Court. They await arraignment. 


Endicott: Are they not aware of the penalties of our Law of 1657 
to curb this cursed sect of Quakers? Do they not know that 
any Quaker returning after banishment shall have an ear 
cropped, and for the second offense the other ear, and for a 
third offense shall have his tongue bored with a hot iron? 


Sut pee 


Participants in second playlet, left to right, front row: Jack Reid as 
Fzra; Mrs. H. Chandlee Forman as Mary Dyer; Miss Susan Wheeler as 
Hope; back row: Dr. Laurence Claggett as Governor Endicott; Stewart 
Parker as William Robinson; Robert Kernp as the Marshal; William 
Lane as Marmaduke Stephenson. 
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And the women to be whipped and their tongues bored? 
Have they not heard of our Law of 1658 stating: “And the 
said person, being convicted to be of the Sect of the Quakers, 
shall be sentenced to banishment upon pain of death?” 


Marshal: Your excellency, they have all been told all this not 
once but many times. They say they know of these penalties, 
that it is to reveal the injustice of these laws that they are 
returned to bear their part with the prisoners of hope. This 
letter to you from Mary Dyer shows the fire that is in these 
people. (Hands letter to Endicott) What can be done with 
such people, your Excellency? 


Endicott: (reads) “I am by many charged with the guiltiness of 
my own blood, in my coming to Boston. But I am therein 
clear and justified by the Lord in whose will I came. I have 
no self-ends, the Lord knoweth, for if my life were freely 
sranted by you, it would not avail me, so long as I should 
daily hear or see the sufferings of these people, my dear 
brethren and seed, with whom my life is bound up, as I have 
done these two years. It is not my own life I seek but the life 
of the seed which I know the Lord hath blessed. Do you 
think you can restrain those whom you call ‘Cursed Quakers’ 
from coming among you, by anything you can do to them! 
God hath a seed here among you for whom we have suffered 
and yet suffer and the Lord of the Harvest will send more 
laborers to gather this seed. In love and in the spirit of 


meekness, Mary Dyer.” 


(Looks up determinedly and sits on high bench.) 
Bring in the prisoners and I’ll show what can be done with 
this pernicious sect. 


(Enter Robinson, Stephenson and Mary Dyer, left. They are 
made to stand facing the Governor obliquely. ) 


Endicott: (Harshly) Why have you Quakers come back to Bos- 
ton? 

Robinson: (Firmly) In obedience to the call of the Lord. 

Stephenson: In obedience to the call of the Lord. 

Mary: In obedience to the call of the Lord. 

Endicott: Hearken! You shail be led back to the place from 
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whence you came and from thence to the place of execution, 
to be hanged on the gallows till you are dead. 
Mary: (Quietly) The Will of the Lord be done. 


Endicott: (Disgustedly) Take her away, Marshal. 


Mary: (Calmly) Yea, joyfully shall I go. 
(Exeunt omnes, Endicott to left, Marshal and prisoners out the 
aisle. ) 


Scene II: Second story window, overlooking the Common, place 
of execution, the same afternoon. Drum starts to roll out- 
side, fading slowly with distance. Enter Ezra from rear 
pulling the reluctant Hope by the hand. 


Ezra: (As they go up to the window) They say these Quakers are 
queer. If you ask me they must be to come back here like 
that for a noose around their necks. 


Hope: Maybe. But Ezra, Mary Bradford told me her husband 
doesn’t hold with Governor Endicott and the Rev. John 
Norton in all this cruelty. He said it was only a few years 
ago he suffered in the Old Country for freedom to think as 
he liked and he didn’t sail over here to see if he could outdo 
the inqui—-sition. 


(They reach the window and both peer out. Hope shrinks back. 


Ezra continues to look.) 


Ezra: Here they come. (Long role of drum is still heard at dis- 
tance and coming nearer.) The crowds listened to Robinson 
this morning too much, I venture, so now they are beating the 
drum to drown his speech. Look Hope, Mary Dyer is walk- 
ing between the two men hand in hand. You should see them. 
They look sort of like—like—Saints, maybe, walking so 
straight and with heads so high. (Drum stops). And that 
Gallows over there looks terrible. Look, Hope! 


Hope: I won’t! What would father say? 

Ezra: (Turning away for a few moments.) I don’t want to see it 
either. Don’t you think the people are awful quiet? Do you 
suppose the Governor will really hang them? Maybe they’re 
just trying to scare ‘em. 

Hope: (Turns her back on Ezra) Governor Endicott didn’t look 
like a man who had that in his mind. 
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Ezra: (Peers out again and turns quickly back) —(slowly) Those 
two men are hanging there! I didn’t think they’d do it. 
(Looks again) Hope, they’re not going to do it to Mary Dyer. 
... They’re taking off the bindings on her legs . . . They’ve 


put her on a horse . . . She’s trying to stop them... No, 
they’re leading her off on the Providence Road. I knew they 
couldn’t kill a woman even if she wanted them to... Well, 


let’s get out of here before your father catches us. Come, 
Hope. 


(Exeunt down the aisle to rear of audience. ) 
Scene III: The General Court, May 21, 1660. Enter Endicott from 


left. Enter Marshal and Mary Dyer up the aisle. Judge 
seats himself on bench. Mary stands facing him obliquely.) 


Endicott: Are you the same Mary Dyer that was here before? 
Mary: I am the same. 
Endicott: You will own yourself a Quaker, will you not? 


Mary: I own myself to be reproachfully so called. 


Endicott: Hearken! You shall be led back to the place from 
whence you came and from thence to the place of execution, 
to be hanged on the gallows till you are dead. 


Mary: This is no more than what thou saidst before. 
Endicott: But now it is to be executed. 


Mary: (Solemnly) I came in obedience to the will of God at your 
last General Court, desiring you to repeal your unrighteous 
Laws of Banishment on Pain of Death; and that same is my 
word now, and earnest request, although I told you that if 
you refused to repeal them, the Lord would send others of 
his servants to witness against them. 


Endicott: Your much-respected husband has written me pleading 
for your life. I will grant his plea if you will but return home 


to Rhode Island. 


Mary: Nay, I cannot. In obedience to the will of God I came, 


and in His will I abide faithful—to death. 


Endicott: I can stand no more! Take her away. 


(Exit Marshal leading Mary slowly down the aisle. As Endicott 
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sits meditatively on the high bench a voice from without reads 
these lines from John Greenleaf Whittier’s poem, “The King’s 
Missive.” 


Under the great hill sloping bare 
To cove and meadow and Common lot, 
In his council chamber and oaken chair, 
Sat the worshipful Governor Endicott. 


His brow was clouded, his eye was stern, 

With a look of mingled sorrow and wrath; 
“Woe’s me!” he murmured, “at every turn 

The pestilent Quakers are in my path! 


Shall I spare? Shall I pity them? God forbid! 
I will do as the prophet to Agag did; 

They come to poison the wells of the Word, 

I will hew them in pieces before the Lord!” 


The door swung open, and Rawson the clerk 

Entered and whispered under breath, 
“There waits below for the hangman’s work 

A fellow banished on pain of death — 
Shattuck, of Salem, unhealed of the whip, 
Brought over in Master Goldsmith’s ship.” 
Twice and thrice on the chamber floor 

Striding fiercely from wall to wall, 
“The Lord do so to me and more,” 

The Governor cried, “if I hang not all! 
Bring hither the Quaker.” Calm, sedate, 
With the look of a man at ease with fate, 
Into the presence grim and dread 
Came Samuel Shattuck, with hat on head. 


“Off with the knave’s hat!” An angry hand 
_ Smote down the offense; but the wearer said, 
With a quiet smile, “By the King’s command 
I bear his message and stand in his stead.” 
In the Governor’s hand a missive he laid 
With the royal arms on its seal displayed, 
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And the proud man spoke as he gazed thereat, 
Uncovering, “Give Mr. Shattuck his hat.” 


He turned to the Quaker, bowing low— 

“The King commandeth your Friends’ release; 
You are free! God grant the spirit you own 
May take you from us to parts unknown.” 


So the door of the jail was open cast, 

And like Daniel, out of the lion’s den 
Tender youth and girlhood passed, 

With age-bowed women and gray-locked men. 


One moment they paused on their way to look 
On the martyr graves by the Common side, 

And much-scourged Wharton of Salem took 
His burden of prophecy up and cried: 

“Rest, souls of the valiant! Not in vain 

Have ye borne the Master’s cross of pain.” 


Through lane and alley the gazing town 

Noisily followed them up and down; 

Some with scoffing and brutal jeer, 

Some with pity and words of cheer. 

One brave voice rose above the din. 
Upsall, gray, with his length of days, 

Cried from the door of his Red Lion Inn: 
“Men of Boston, give God the praise! 

No more shall innocent blood call down 

The bolts of wrath on your guilty town. 

The freedom of worship, dear to you, 

Is dear to all, and to all is due.” 


(The Governor rises and walks slowly down the aisle. Thus ends 
the playlet.) 
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Mr. Coffin 


No faith, no civilization can live long on the beliefs of the 
past without reactivating those faiths in the needs of the present 
and the future. Clarence Pickett, Emeritus Executive Secretary 
of the American Friends Service Committee, and many others 
during the long years that he was active head of this organization, 
saw beliefs put into action through many work efforts, in difficult 
domestic and foreign fields. We know that it was a proud day 
for Clarence Pickett’s heart when it was announced the Nobel 
Peace Award of 1947 would be given to the American Friends 
Service Committee and to the British Friends Service Council. 
So, to conclude this commemoration service, we have asked Clar- 
ence Pickett to bring the problem of some of these faiths up to 
the present. And he will speak to us on “Speak Truth to Power.” 


CLARENCE PICKETT— 


I would like to be reassured that this is the best place to 
speak from. If anybody feels himself disadvantaged and wants me 
to step down I will be glad to do so. I would feel closer to the 
audience then, but I stay here only with the expectation that we 
will be able to compete with the shutter a little better by doing so. 
I thought it might be worthwhile at the beginning of these re- 
marks to remind ourselves of some of the events that took place 
in the life of the Society of Friends at the time when this Meeting 
was being established. And I advise you all as you have oppor- 
tunity to look into Joseph Bessie’s story of the Quaker persecu- 
tions, principally between 1649 and 1689. I found it a very salu- 
tary experience to see there the names of nearly twenty thousand 
Friends who during that period of forty years suffered in the 
courts and in the prisons of Great Britain. I don’t know whether 
you have that in your local library. It is very possible you do be- 
cause it was a well known volume, two volumes really, about 1700 
pages, well known a couple of generations ago. In that book are 
not only the names of those that suffered but also the story of 
their accusation, the record of their experience in court and the 
sentence that was given to them. And it is worthwhile to remem- 
ber the things about which they were so sufficiently concerned 
that nearly one-third of the membership of the Society of Friends 
had its turn in prison during those forty years. I suppose the most 
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common one was the refusal to take the oath. The oath of alle- 
giance, as we call it here now, was administered on almost every 
occasion where there was any particular need for insuring if pos- 
sible that the person commenting was telling the truth. The ob- 
jection the Friends had came exactly at that point. They said, 
“We do not lie, no matter whether we take the oath or not. This 
implies that we are free not to tell the truth when we are not un- 
der the oath.” Most of us, if not all of us here, know that protest 
won the right for the Friends in England and later in this Coun- 
try to affirm instead of taking the oath of allegiance. But it also 
put their time and our time, it seems to me, under a special sense 
of responsibility. We said there are not two standards of truth. 
There is one standard of truth. If there is any one thing that the 
world suffers from now, it is that people do not believe each other. 


Not long ago in talking with representatives of the Soviet 
Union, one of their distinguished diplomats said to me, “There 
is but one difficulty between you and us. We do not believe what 
you say, and you do not believe what we say. Consequently what 
ever happens falls into a climate of mistrust.” That puts that 
battle for integrity and telling the truth into a context of today 
which has great significance. While you and I cannot control 
all that the diplomats say, we can control what we say. We as 
Friends are credited rightly or wrongly, with being people who do 
tell the truth. My admonition is, “let us live up to the tribute 
that was won nearly 275 years ago in England by the sufferings of 
early Friends.” 


In addition to that they objected, of course, because they 
were required to go to church service and not allowed to go to an 
alternative service within five miles of a church. The Five-mile 
act. If you went to a Friends Meeting within 5 miles of an estab- 
lished church, the meeting was liable to be raided. They did 
respect the sanctity of the Meeting enough to wait until the meet- 
ing adjourned. The common experience was then for all men at 
the meeting as it adjourned to be arrested and taken to trial and 
often to prison. That was one form of the struggle for religious 
freedom. It took many forms. That battle also was won in the 
Toleration Act of 1689. After that Friends were permitted to 
build a Meeting House where they liked, to go to a meeting where 
they liked, to worship as they liked, along with the early Protes- 
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tants, and Catholics and Jews and those who had differing forms 
of worship. Those privileges were purchased to no small degree, 
by the suffering of Friends 275 years ago. And so one might go 
on with the battles they fought, the unwillingness to pay tithes, 
because the tithes went to support promulgation of a religion in 
which they did not believe. Its services, its ceremonies, its liturgy, 
all were repulsive to reality in religion to them. They did not say 
no one else should go, but for them that was not the form of wor- 
ship which their spirits required. This was another battle for 
religious freedom. 


A little visit to the Soviet Union I found salutary because 
there even with a reasonable degree of religious liberty, still there 
are restraints on complete freedom in belonging to the religious 
body of your choice and practicing its rights in accordance with 
your own desires. You can’t have a Sunday School. You can’t 
teach except in the home. Parents can teach their children the 
tenets of their religious faith, but they are not allowed to assem- 
ble together to discuss religion, except in a meeting for worship. 
There are other restrictions placed about church people. They 
cannot be members of the Communist party and also members of 
the Protestant Church. It might be conceivable that one could 
be a member of the Orthodox Church and be a member of the 
Communist party, although that is doubtful. To live in this clim- 
ate for a little while the mind must struggle to keep alive the 
spirit of religion under these great restraints, and doing it with 
sreat courage is a salutary experience but makes one grateful 
that we still have a reasonable degree of religious liberty here. 
We here have illustrations of the inability of some devoted saints 
to live within the restrictions against the tough military proce- 
dures of our own government. 


I thought that Wilmer Young was going to be here. Is he here 
now? If so, he ought to stand up and be counted, because if any 
of you have read Wilmer’s statement after he defied the regula- 
tions in the Missile Base just outside of Omaha, climbed over the 
fence and went inside in protest against this instrument designed 
to kill the whole of humanity of a given area, that was a powerful 
message that Wilmer delivered to the judge, one which the judge 
deeply respected. He tried his best to get out of punishing Wilmer 
any further, and I guess he finally succeeded. I am not sure but 
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that the really deep seated convictions of religious minded people 
may not again be put to some test similar to those which we have 
had so vividly portrayed before us here in these little playlets we 
have had today. 


Well, one could go on talking about sufferings of Friends in 
that forty year period, the most intense period of persecution that 
Friends have ever suffered. I would suppose that some of the 
settlers who helped establish this Meeting were probably refugees 
from England who fled because they wanted to get away from 
the persecutions and restrictions on worship that occurred there. 
Happily those restrictions were only in minor degree transferred 
to this country. For the most part we have had religious freedom 
in a way that it was not enjoyed in the old country. But they 
did purchase for us on the basis of principal, certain rights, free- 
dom and liberty which we now enjoy and which we ought to be 
profoundly grateful for. I only hope that we in our day will be 
as sensitive to those things which violate religious conviction and 
stand as firmly against that violation as they did in their time. 


Now, let’s take a look, leaving behind the period of 275 
years ago, from 1640 to 1689, the period of the most intense 
persecution, then the Toleration Act, the gradual liberation of 
Friends from prison, and liberation from being hailed into court 
and prosecuted for exercising the freedom on which they insisted, 
to the scene that we look upon in our time. 


For today’s scene is what prompted the writing of this little 
volume called, “Speak Truth to Power.” That scene is a familiar 
one. It was based partly on the conviction that we are gradually 
becoming more and more a people under captivity to confidence 
in the defense of military establishment. We are becoming 
habituated as a people, to conscription, something that I suppose 
thirty years ago we would not have thought possible in this 
country. I suppose that all of us would agree, as the former 
congressman has said to us today, that he was relieved when he 
was allowed to exercise his own conviction. A thing that I would 
think Friends would never say, or very rarely would say, that a 
Friend who felt he must join the forces, was not a Friend. On the 
other hand the testimony of the Society of Friends as a religious 
body, has been against the use of force and violence, in order to 
attempt to bring justice. And when we see it accepted as the 
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practice of our country to train all of our young men in the arts 
of war, conscription, we cannot accept that without protest. 
Happily there is some alleviation for us. There is alternative ser- 
vice of a variety of kinds. And when you are not in a hot war 
as at the present time, thank God, we are not those forms of alter- 
native service are wide and general and relatively easy to obtain. 
But let us not become misled as a country to the principle that we 
can without great loss to the personal integrity of the individual 
submit ourselves to the discipline of learning how to kill, and 
building our confidence on the kind of defense, without sur- 
rendering something that to us as Friends is very precious. But 
events have carried us very far, haven’t they? They have 
made new thoughts come to the minds of those who do not have 
the background of the members of the Society of Friends. We 
now are told by our own Pentagon, as we were only a few weeks 
ago, what would be the effect of an attack by a hostile country 
upon us by a hydrogen bomb. Many of you I suppose listened to 
the answer to that question, on television, as recited by an expert 
and to the hearings. He said if it landed on Washington it would 
dig a hole 600 feet deep, 2250 feet in diameter and it would 
destroy practically every building in that area. It would kill prac- 
tically every person in a 2500-foot radius. And in that entire 
city of Washington, within three days after the falling death 
bomb, from the fall-out that came from it, practically everybody 
would be dead. I remember seeing on the television one little 
scene that I am sure was not intended to be caught by the camera. 
One of the distinguished Senators saying, “Gracious, I guess I 
better look after my own skin.” 


We are at a time where there is no defense for modern war- 
fare. It kills irrespective of enemy or friend, old or young, 
men, women and children. It destroys property and even civiliza- 
tions. We saw the foretaste of that in two towns, two cities in 
Japan at the end of our war with Japan. We are reminded from 
what happened there what can happen with only two small 
bombs as compared with today’s capacity to destroy. What can 
and will happen in case of an attack. It is therefore brought to 
a great many people, great masses of people, in this country as 
well as in other parts of the world, a new desire for security. 
A security from war itself. Not only personal security but se- 
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curity to the civilization which with all of its weaknesses, has 
much to commend it and it is the one of which we are a part 
and the one we would like to preserve and develop. It was in 
that climate that this group produced the little book called 
“Speak Truth to Power.” Putting it another way, we were 
anxious to help ourselves and other earnest seekers after genuine 
security, we were anxious to find some answer which is not given 
by the building of forty billion dollars worth of armament each 
year as we are indulging in at the present time. In fact there is a 
case that can easily be made, and I think pretty accurately made, 
that as we have increased our armaments, the security against the 
thing that we are apparently the most afraid of has most glaringly 
proved its inability to protect us. 


We tried and have tried with great sacrifice of tax money, 
of energy and manpower to protect ourselves against the en- 
croachment of Communism in the world and yet, as we have tried, 
Korea has been divided, Viet Mein and Viet Nam have been 
divided. China has gone Communist without any possibility of 
our preventing it, and so on it goes. It has, even in the terms of 
reference that we most usually hear, flatly failed to protect us. 
And one wonders, as it was referred to in the meeting this 
morning, whether it hasn’t proved a threat to some of the values 
that we hold most dear. To what extent is the desperation in 
which boys and girls find themselves due to the meaninglessness 
of life. If you have to live in a world where doom seems to await 
you why not have some kind of a fling at this moment and then 
let the rest of the world take its turn. That’s something like 
what goes on apparently in the minds of these desperate boys and 
girls who see no future in life because we live on the edge of 
doom. Doom may come any time and perhaps they are more 
right than we would like to admit. If we want really to face the 
deepest meaning of life that brings to us the curse of juvenile 
delinquency I wonder if we can pretend that making a circle of 
bases around the Soviet Union designed to destroy millions and 
millions of people can be done without jeopardizing the ambitions 


of our own youth. Can we not see that violence and force does 
not bring peace and therefore we have to find some other way. 
That is the kind of thinking, that went on in the minds of those 


of us that worked on this document. 
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Now is there any light on an alternative way of approaching 
the problem of defense? That is the question that we put to our- 
selves in “Speak Truth to Power.” I am sure that all of us felt 
very humble before the job of trying to say to men much wiser 
and more experienced than ourselves what had been our experi- 
ence. What was to some extent the world’s experience. What 
could be said to those in power that would be a word of truth 
and that they would hear and listen to. Well we have seen before 
us in our own time the real revolution that happened where India 
was under the leadership of one little man. They obtained inde- 
pendence from Great Britain without one life being lost by vio- 
lence. There has never been in the history of the human race, I 
suppose, as big a demonstration of how possible it is to achieve 
justice and independence by non-violent means. We Americans 
didn’t do that ourselves. We got out our little guns and our phy- 
sical defense and we were proud and often hear it lauded still. I 
find myself wondering whether we didn’t choose the second or 
third best. England with greater power now, and India with a 
population of nearly 400 million. India, a great treasure in the 
old days to the British Empire won her independence and at the 
same time left a closer allegiance between the British Empire or 
the British Commonwealth and India than any of the countries 
that won their independence by violence. It is very striking that 
the people that understand the Indians best are, the Indians 
themselves say, their British counterparts. And I think that is a 
tribute to peaceful ways of getting independence that we might 
well study. There are other illustrations. We, of course, have the 
background of our own experience, the freeing of the slaves volun- 
tarily by our own Quaker forebears. These great achievements 
did not come without cost to somebody. But they were accom- 
plished without violence. 


I was listening to a young scientist the other day, who is 
sreatly concerned about the state of the world; the state to which 


he feels science has brought us by bringing the power of destruc- 
tion to the human race to us without bringing at the same time 
the great capacity for negotiation. And he said the sad thing is 
that there is no chance today for a scientist to be a martyr. He 
said, “I would like to be a martyr, but I know no way.” Well he 


could bear testimony to his unwillingness voluntarily to see our 
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country prepare chemical and biological instruments of war which 
are defended as the form of warfare most completely able to de- 
stroy the human race and at very low cost per person. 


Peace-minded people from many places and callings have 
stood in line outside Fort Detrick, Maryland, now for a total of 
months in protest. This is one elemental service the restless soul 
can render. 


On the other hand our minds, our ingenuity, our hope ought 
also to be in other forms of finding security. It comes to you in 
simple ways. The American Friends Service Committee brought 
over from the Soviet Union three distinguished scientists and 
had them circulate throughout the country with their own coun- 
terparts here. One man was an automationist, a mechanical auto- 
mationist. He was one of only eight in this country who knew 
how to talk the technical language that he had to speak. He could 
talk other things very well, but he was so highly specialized in 
mathematics that there were only eight mathematicians in this 
country who could speak and understand the technical language 
which he talked. It was impressive to have him come before the 
Service Committee Staff at the Staff Meeting Monday morning, 
and say that he had longed for the chance to say a word of thanks. 


In the early 1920’s when the famine was on in Samaria, the 
Province of Samaria, now called Buzuluk, the famine took his 
father and mother along with a great many others of the neigh- 
bors. It was in the dead of winter and they piled up like cord 
wood the bodies of the starved people waiting burial when they 
could dig out the frosted ground. His parents were on that pile. 
He, a little boy was fed at the hands of a Quaker woman who 
came all the way from America to deliver some food, milk and 
cocoa and flour to him and he had been deeply touched and 
moved by that experience. 


He said before us, “I owe my life to whoever that was.” He 
didn’t even know her name, but a deep impression was left. Let 
us never underestimate the transforming intellectual and spiritual 
climate that such deeds of ordinary generosity can work in the 
healing of minds and spirits in the world. Here our country is in 
a fortunate position. A position where without starving ourselves, 
even without suffering any kind of shortage of food, we can share 
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and are sharing. This is a high privilege available to many of us. 
For it let us thank God. And to have the Soviet Union begin to 
take recognition of some of these acts of generosity, who knows 
but that may help to thaw the climate and the atmosphere in 
which we live. 


In 1955 when six of us, representing the Service Committee, 
were in the Soviet Union we were novelties. There were very few 
Americans there. We thought in terms of what might happen if 
only the doors could be opened a little bit wider. I confess that 
we had no hope really at that time that they would open as far 
as they have now. To imagine that the head of state of the Soviet 
Union would travel to this country, even with the stains of blood 
on his hands that he has. And, shall we admit it friends, Ameri- 
cans fought in two great wars and blood is on our hands even 
though legally we justify it. I have a feeling that none of us is 
quite clear from supporting an institution, being a part of the 
citizens of a country that depended on blood to protect them- 
selves. I don’t justify Mr. Khrushchev and what he has done, but 
I also think we need to have some sober thoughts about our assent 
to the use of violence and bloodshed to protecting what in the 
long run cannot be protected by that means. And therefore, we 
ourselves, as well as those who oppose us, must try to find alterna- 
tive ways. 


This last week I had the privilege of sitting in a conference 
with a man who had been in a high position in the present ad- 
ministration, an appointive position, who left to go to one of the 
great law schools in this country to help with the process of build- 
ing up the body of international law and respect for the Interna- 
tional Court. He is helping to build an alternative to violence in 
the possibility of submitting problems to a court instead of to 
armies, and navies and air forces. This is his contribution. 


Friends, we do live in a time when a new sense of individual 
and corporate responsibility is descending upon peoples across 


the country. And I hope that we will add to that, that we will 
show by our attitude in our communities that we can be good 
neighbors and understanding neighbors which is the beginning of 
the use of negotiation instead of violence. But in addition to that 


it does seem to me that Friends have a testimony to bear, a testi- 
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mony of real significance because it roots in our religious faith 
and as we have said in our meeting of worship this morning and 
in this somewhat more secular meeting, may we say it again this 
afternoon, a great confidence that a significant way of expression 
of motivation of real love for people does not divert, is not weak, 
but is the strongest instrument of settling disputes that there is. I 
bring then, as far as I am able, a word of encouragement and 
hope that these overwhelming problems of Berlin and Laos and 
other parts of the world, that we, in a little cosmic experiment 
ourselves wherever we are, see that the same motives that we 
would like to see applied there are applied in our own lives here. 
That seems to me the place to begin. And beyond that, that we 
expect this kind of attitude and pray for those who represent us 
politically and in diplomacy that they may develop a capacity for 
patience in negotiations, not only our own, but the Soviets also. 
I know from attending the sessions of the United Nations how 
very trying they can be. It is not always the Russians that are 
trying, but they have a special gift for it, I think. And yet it is 
possible to get to know them sufficiently to be able to “Speak 
Truth to Power.” 


We bear our share of responsibility for the cold war that has 
been going on and for the preparation to destroy the human race 
in which we are involved. To be sure we are doing it for defense, 
but be sure also that the Russians say precisely the same words 
and I think mean it. It is very dangerous defense we are playing 
with, Let us pray for a deeper sense of respect for the sacredness 
of human beings, for the spirit of God that is in all mankind, for 
the promise of a new day between nations. Not a world in which 
there will be no conflict, but one in which there is not necessarily 
violence, may come in our time. It has been a long time coming. 
I am sure it is the will of God, and we, his children, may have 
some part in bringing to pass that time. 


That was the conviction of this group which prepared the 
little booklet on “Speak Truth to Power.” That was the hope and 
the confidence in which we worked. I hope all of you will read 
the document itself. I think it may prove to be one of the ageless 
Quaker classics. 
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